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ABSTRACT 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  Zionism  has  been  significant  as  a  motivating  factor  con- 
tributory to  the  success  of  the  Israeli  Army.  The  Inquiry  Mas 
conducted  by  means  of  library  research.  The  research  shows 
that  the  Influence  of  Zionism  on  the  Israeli  Army  is  demon- 
strably significant.  This  shows  that  religious  faith  and  spir« 
ltual  values  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  a  modern  mil- 
itary force.  Therefore,  these  elements  must  still  be  consid- 
ered important  in  any  analysis  of  national  power. 


Introduction 

On  14  May  1948,  the  State  of  Israel  proclaimed  Itself  es- 
tablished. Already,  there  was  war  with  the  Arabs  all  around, 
and  ever  since,  hostility  between  Israelis  and  Arabs  has  seeth- 
ed. There  have  been  three  wars.  The  Israelis  have  won  them 
all,  thoroughly  and  decisively.   Indeed,  as  one  analyst  has 
put  It:  "From  a  military  point  of  view  the  outstanding  aspect 
of  22  years  of  warfare  between  Arabs  and  Jews  is  the  remarkable 
superiority  of  the  latter  In  military  skills. rtl*  Surely, 
though,  more  than  military  skill  Is  required  In  order  to  win 
wars*   The  most  skillful  coldler  Is  useless  until  he  Is  motl- 
vated  to  fight.  Any  analysis  of  national  or  combat  power  must 
Include  a  careful  consideration  of  popular  values,  morale  and 

other  such  Intangible  factors. 

! 
This  paper  will  attempt  to  show  that  the  remarkable  success 

of  the  Israeli  Arm;  has  been  to  a  large  degree  the  result  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  comprised  of  highly  motivated  soldiers* 
Further,  it  will  attempt  to  prove  that  this  motivation  Is  In- 
extricably related  to  the  phenomenon  called  Zionism.  Thus,  I 
hope  to  disclose  that  the  success  of  Israeli  arms  has  been  in 
fact  the  result  of  motivation  that  Is  largely  religious  and 
that  therefore,  religious  faith  and  spiritual  values  are  still 
Important  In  the  analysis  of  an;  nation's  power. 


♦Footnotes  appear  at  the  end  of  the  paper  (see  pages  25  to  28) 


Chapter  1 
The  Israeli  Arm; 

The  modern  Israeli  Army  was  formally  established  on  28 
May  19^8.   But,  it  had  existed  for  a  long  time  before  that, 
and  a  brief  review  of  how  this  force  came  into  being  ana  the 
degree  to  which  it  has  been  successful  is  essential  if  one  is 
to  understand  what  has  motivated  It. 

Jews  have  fought  in  all  modern  ware.  An  all-Jewish  unit 

fought  at  Waterloo. ^  in  World  War  I,  there  was  a  Zion  Mule 
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Corps,  and  later,  a  Jewish  Legion.   Veterans  from  these  units 

went  to  Palestine  and  there  found  military  organizations  al- 
ready in  existence  In  which  to  use  their  skills.  For,  by  1914* 
Zlonlst-Bponsered  colonies  in  Palestine  had  foraed  associations, 
called  Shorn rim  (Watchmen),  to  protect  their  settlements. 

After  the  war,  Jewish  immigration  increased  and  so  did 
the  need  for  protection.   Initially,  the  Arabs  were  apathetic 
to  the  Influx  of  Jews.   But,  ever  more  of  them  came.  Jews  pur- 
chased Land  from  absentee  landlords  which  led  to  the  eviction 
of  Arabs.   Conflict  was  inevitable,  and  when  it  came  to  pass 
In  1929,  the  Shorn rim  were  developed  into  the  Ha^aaah.  the  Jew- 
ish Self-defense  Force. 

This  military  organization  (later  augmented  by  two  much 
smaller  and  primarily  terrorist  organizations,  the  Irgun  Zval 
Leuml  and  the  "Stern  Gang")  was  destined  to  become  the  Israeli 
Army.   It  was  an  underground  and  Illegal  organization.   But, 
it  persisted  and  grew.  During  World  War  II,  it  was  intention- 


3 
ally  developed  Into  a  formidable  army,  as  the  following  shows: 

The  Palestine  Jews  clearly  knew  wnat  they  wanted* 
They  were  determined  to  have  their  own  com bat -hard- 
ened army,  which  they  believed  they  would  put  to 
effective  use  after  the  war....  By  1945  the  number 
of  Palestine  Jewa  in  the  British  armed  foroes  and 
those  in  the  paramilitary  and  police  units  in  Pal- 
estine numbered  altogether  some  60.000  men  and  wo- 
men.  AlmoEt  all  belonged  to  the  still  Illegal  Ha- 
ganah,  which  had  been  forged  during  the  war  into  a 
well-organized*. .army  with  a  striking  force,  a  sta- 
tic defense  force,  and  reservists. 6 

Thus,  the  Jews  possessed  a  force  with  which  to  fight  in 
1947*  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  incredible  that  Israel  could 
survive,  especially  when  the  British  departed  and  the  unof- 
ficial conflict  became  an  open  war.   In  any  case,  the  Arabs 
were  confident  of  easy  victory,  as  is  evident  from  Thomas 
Sugrue's  Watch  for  the  Morning i 

The  Arab  press  and  the  Arab  radio  promised  daily 
that  after  May  15  the  Jews  would  be  pushed  into  the 
sea;  those  who  did  not  wish  to  drown  could  stand 
and  be  shot*  The  armies  of  Egypt,  Syria*  Lebanon. 
Iraq  and  Trans- Jordan  were  ready  to  march,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Yemen  were  prepared  to  send  troops;  the 
600,000  Jews  in  Palestine  were  bounded  on  the  West 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere  by  32,000,000 
hostile  Arabs. 7 

But,  this  massive  Arab  threat  never  really  materialized*  As 
of  15  May,  the  opposing  forces  were  numerically  very  similar. 
19,000  Israelis  were  opposed  by  23,000  Arabs.   However,  the 
Arab  armies  were  far  better  equipped.   " (They]  mercilessly 
outgunned  the  Israelis  on  every  front.   They  also  had  fight- 
er planes  and  bombers  of  a  sort.   The  Israelis  had  scarcely 
any  artillery  and  no  modern  aircraft.. .and  no  armour  whatso- 
ever."8 Nevertheless,  the  Israeli  forces  survived  until  a 
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US-Imposed  truce  In  June,  curing  which  much  was  cone  to  offset 
the  original  imbalance  in  armaments.   After  the  truce,  "they 
now  had  some  tanks,  some  artillery,  many  mortars  and  suffi- 
cient small  arms... the  Israeli  Army  now  packed  a  punch."9  It 
packed  enough  to  win.   Before  long,  the  vaunted  Arab  Legion 
of  Trans-Jordan  had  been  fought  to  a  stalemate  in  Jerusalem. 
Syria  was  defeated  in  the  north  and  Iraqi  troops  forced  to  with- 
draw. Egypt  wee  defeated  in  the  south.  The  first  war  was  over. 

Almost  immediately,  Arab  leaders  began  talking  about  a 
"second  round".  Sgypt  in  particular  persisted  in  maintaining 
loud  belligerence.  There  continued  between  Sgypt  and  Israel 
a  pattern  of  infiltrations,  border  raids,  reprisals,  bombings, 
accusations  and  denunciations.   Then,  "...Nasser  announced  on 
September  27,  1955  that  an  arrangement  had  been  concluded  with 
Czechoslovakia  to  obtain  arms  in  exchange  for  cotton... •  Sub- 
sequently, at  least  two  hundred  MIG  Jet  fighters,  one  hundred 
tanks,  six  submarines,  and  varying  amounts  of  artillery,  small- 
er arms,  and  ammunition  were  obtained."1   Israel  was  threat- 
ened, and  her  reaction  to  the  threat  was  expressed  well  by 
Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurlon  in  November  of  1955.   In  his  diary, 
General  Dayan  quotes  the  following  segment  of  Mr,  Ben-Gur ion's 
speech: 

The  government  of  Israel  is  ready  faithfully  to  re- 
spect the  Armistice  Agreements*. . •  But  this  duty  la 
also  binding  on  the  other  party.   An  agreement  which 
is  violated  by  the  other  side  will  also  not  be  bind- 
ing on  us....  If  our  rights  are  assailed  by  acts  of 
violence  on  land  or  sea,  we  shall  reserve  freedom  of 
action  to  defend  those  rights  in  the  most  effective 
manner.  —  We  seek  peace  —  but  not  suicide. 
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The  tension  continued  to  mount.   Egyptian  terrorist  in- 
cursions into  Israel  increased.   On  24  September,  General  Day- 
an  wrote  as  follows* 

The  Arab  public  regard  terrorism  against  Israel  as 
a  part  ef  an  obligatory  national  war.  It  helps  sat- 
isfy their  yearning  for  vengeance  and  restores  some- 
thing of  their  honor....  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
...the  only  means  we  have  to  bring  about  a  stoppage 
on  their  attacks  on  Israeli  civilians  is  sharp  aray 
action.. . .^2 

When  Egypt  nationalized  the  Suez  Canal  and  denied  its  use  and 

the  use  of  the  Straits  of  Tiran  to  Israel,  Prime  Minister  Ben- 

Ourion  apparently  decided  that  it  was  time  to  sacrifice  peace 

to  avoid  suicide.  General  Sayan's  army  went  into  action. 

Israel  invaded  the  Sinai  peninsula.  One  hundred  hours 
later,  her  forces  were  within  ten  miles  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
having  lost  only  174  killed  and  four  captured  while  killing 
over  100  Egyptians  and  capturing  6000! l*  Egypt  lost  most  of 
the  arms  only  recently  acquired.  Also,  again,  Egyptian  sol- 
diers were  no  match  for  the  Israelis.   And,  when  France  and 
England  joined  In  the  war  —  to  re-establish  control  of  the 
canal  —  Egypt  was  utterly  crushed. 

But,  the  vlotory  was  short-lived.  World  opinion  was  sol- 
idly against  the  winners.  Soviet  and  U.  S.  pressure  compelled 
the  evacuation  of  all  occupied  territory.  Thus,  little  was 
gained  by  anybody.   Still,  once  again,  the  Arabs  had  been 
thoroughly  beaten  and  their  yearning  for  vengeance  Increased 
accordingly. 

The  old  pattern  of  raids  and  reprisals  was  resumed,  many 
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euoh  being  carried  out  bj  members  of  ai-Fatah,  a  society  of 
Arabs  dedicated  to  regaining  Palestine.   Border  Incidents  In 
the  south  and  on  the  Syrian  frontier  became  common.   In  Jor- 
dan, Hussein  pledged  his  army  In  any  war  against  Israel.   Syr- 
la  was  threatening  too  with  Iraqi  troops  already  in  that  coun- 
try, ready  to  fight.   Israel  was  In  serious  danger  again,  and, 
when  Nasser  again  cut  off  Israeli  trade  through  the  Red  Sea 
and  demanded  that  the  UN  peace-keeping  foroe  withdraw,  it  must 
have  seemed  again  to  be  a  choice  between  war  or  suicide.  As 
Mr.  Fisher  writes,  "...Nasser  had  begun  to  mobilize... even  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  Emergency  Foroe  withdrew.   Coupled  with 
his  bellicose  public  speeches  and  the  tone  of  Cairo  Radio,  the 
concentration  of  Egyptian  forces  east  of  the  Suez  Canal  com- 
palled  Israel  to  act. 

The  action  was  sharp  and  devastating.  Suddenly,  on  5  June 
1967,  the  Israelis  struck.   It  was  a  total  surprise.  Virtually 
all  the  aircraft  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Jordan  were  destroyed  on 
the  ground.  In  only  six  days,  hard  and  oerfeotly  coordinated 
attacks  slezed  the  entire  Sinai  peninsula,  the  Golan  Helgtita 
and  all  of  Jordan  west  of  the  Jordan  River.  So  impressive  was 
this  victory,  that  one  military  writer  has  declared,  "They 
staged  In  their  week  of  war*. .some  of  the  outstanding  military 
operations  of  the  20th.  century."  5  Overwhelmingly,  Israel 
had  won  again. 

Why  have  they  done  so  well?  There  are  many  reasons,  of 
course,  and  it  is  proper  to  mention  some  of  the  more  important 
before  dealing  in  detail  with  the  one  this  paper  will  analyze. 
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For  example,  la  19^8,  the  Haganah  was  replete  with  veteran* 
of  World  War  II.   The  ArabE  were  couch  lees  experienced.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Jewish  soldiers  were  well  organized  and  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  fighting  for  survival.  The  whole 
new  nation  was  united  and  totally  committed  to  retaining  the 
statehood  only  Just  gained.  On  the  other  side,  there  was  no 
unity  at  all.  Edgar  O'Ballance  declares  that  only  Trans-Jor- 
dan was  fully  committed  to  this  war.16   Sydney  Fisher  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  Arab  States  were  actually  working  against 
each  other t 

Egyptian  forces  aimed  at  Jerusalem  with  the  intention 
of  having  the  honor  of  capturing  the  Holy  City  and 
Incidentally  getting  there  before  Abdallah  did.  Fur- 
thermore, Egyptian  plans  were  to  hold  back  until  the 
Arab  Legion  and  the  Hashlmlte  forces  had  been  bled 
white  and  then  come  In  for  the  victory  and  possession 
of  Palestine.  Although  in  urging  the  war  in  Pales- 
tine each  etate  signed  the  accord  that  no  part  of  Pal- 
estine would  be  annexed  to  another  Arab  state*  none 
intended  to  uphold  that  agreement.  *7 

Moreover*  the  truces  worked  to  Israel's  advantage.  While  they 
served  to  intensify  ihe  feuds  among  the  Arab  leaders,  they  al- 
lowed the  Israelis  to  manage  a  xassive  increase  in  the  size 
of  their  army  and  the  amount  of  their  equipment.  For  example, 
on  15  May,  Israel  had  35,000  troops.  On  12  October,  the  num- 
ber was  80,000.  Also,  22,000  rifles  had  been  Increased  to 
60,000;  the  number  of  machine-guns  was  more  than  doubled;  and 
finally,  there  was  some  artillery.  °  All  this  nelps  to  ex- 
plain the  Israeli  victory  in  19^8.  And,  in  1956  and  1967,  It 
was  obviously  a  splendidly  trained  and  superior  modern  army 
that  did  so  well,  the  offensives  of  which  were  plainly,  "well- 
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planned,  skillfully  led,  and  swiftly  carried  through...."19 
But  more  than  that!  In  all  three  ware,  the  soldiers  of 
Israel  were  also  splendidly  motivated.   They  accomplished  ex- 
traordinary feats  that  cannot  be  adequately  explained  by  call- 
ing, attention  to  disunited  enemies  and  Israeli  training  and 
equipment.   The  only  adequate  explanation  is  that  these  men 
and  women  also  were  moved  by  convictions,  beliefs  and  values 
which  drove  them  to  sacrifice  and  endure  and  win*  This  is  a 
point  of  view  that  is  widely  shared.   Lavld  Ben-Gurlon  has  de- 
clared that  In  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  state,  the  vic- 
tory of  Jewish  over  Arab  arms  played  a  groat  and  decisive  role, 
but  the  root  and  origin  of  this  victory  lay  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  fecGphasis  not  in  original]  superiority  of  the  Jew- 
ish  defenders.    Historians  and  military  analysts  agree.  Jon 
and  David  Elmche  wrote)  "...Emergent  Israel  had  one  instrument 
which  the  Arabs  lacked  —  the  spirit  [emphasis  not  in  original] 
of  the  Haganah.   It  was  this  that... gave  the  Israelis  the  ad- 
vantage".21 Brigadier  Barclay  says,  "Although  military  fac- 
tors have  played  a  part,  Israel's  military  prowess  le  due 
mostly  to  moral  qualities."22  Referlng  to  the  Israeli  victory 
in  1856,  Brigadier  General  •«  L.  A.  Marshall  has  written)  "They 
did  it  more  on  nerve  than  with  fire  and  deception."  *  He  de- 
scribes the  assault  into  the  Sinai  desert  with  these  wordsi 

The  Sinai  wastes  virtually  prohibit  military  movement 
....  Even  so,  the  brigades  went  at  the  barrier,  some 
of  them  moving  on  city  buses  and  lee  trucks,  for  lack 
of  combat  carriers.  Against  fire,  these  soldiers 
traveled  faster  and  farther  in  less  time  than  regi- 
ments have  ever  moved  before.   It  was  a  triumph,  less 


of  motorization  than  of  mobility  wrought  with  human 
nerve  and  oueole.  2^ 

Nor  waa  this  spirit  dulled  by  1967*  Regarding  that  war*  Jao 
Waller  writes:  "Israeli  tank  crew  superiority  was  due,  in  part, 
to  the  nature  of  the  individual  members.  The  Israelis  had  a 
courage  and  patriotism  that  made  then  try  harder  and  more 
unselfishly. m25 

Perhaps  the  most  consistent  demonstration  of  unusually 
effective  motivation  within  the  Israeli  Army  is  the  quality 
of  its  leadership.  Leaders  at  all  levels  are  frankly  expect- 
ed to  take  risks  and  really  lead.  According  to  one  Israeli 
soldier:  "...it  is  the  task  of .. .commanders  to  lead  their  men 
under  fire;  the  order  of  assault  is  'After  me'.*26  of  course, 
this  is  costly  in  lives.   Half  of  all  the  Israelis  killed  in 
the  Sinai  in  1936  were  young  commanders.  '   indeed,  sometimes 
this  audacity  gets  out  of  hand.   Once,  in  1956,  an  armored  Bri- 
gade incurred  unnecessary  casualties  in  a  premature  attack. 
General  Dayan  lamented  this  mistake,  but  then  could  not  re- 
sist adding,  "...I  could  not  avoid  a  sympathetic  feeling  over 
the  hastening  of  the  Brigade  into  combat....  Better  to  be  en- 
gaged in  restraining  the  noble  stallion  than  in  prodding  the 
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reluctant  mule!"    Nor,  again,  1b  this  a  thing  of  the  past 

only.  The  following  was  written  in  1971: 

Israeli  tank  doctrine. . .calls  for  an  Identity  of 
command  and  aotual  physical  leadership  through 
battalion  level....  The  commanding  officer's  tank 
always  goes  first  in  an  assault....  Another  unusual 
responsibility  of  leadership  in  Israeli  armor  is  the 
custom  of  having  at  least  the  tank  commander's 
hatoh  open,  even  when  passing  through  hostile  towns. 
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There  is  nothing  written  In  this  connection*  It 
1b  costly  in  lives,  but  eliminates  the  loss  of 
entire  tanks  and  their  crews  to  enemy  "blind  Bide" 
attacks. 29 

Inevitably,  this  climate  of  leadership  has  produced  acts  of 
uncommon  valor*  The  Simches  tell  of  a  company  commander  in 
19^8,  whose  unit  was  forced  to  retreat  in  the  battle  of  pas- 
tel near  Jerusalem*   His  order  wast  "All  privates  to  retreat 
immediately  towards  Nahlat-Yitzhak.  Platoon  and  section  com- 
manders will  remain  to  give  covering  fire."   Only  one  NCO 
managed  to  survive.   The  company  commander  was  found  dead  at 
his  machine-gun  post. 3°  Again,  General  Dayan  tells  of  one 
Israeli  soldier,  whose  overpowering  drive  to  serve  outlasted 
his  term  of  service! 

Ylrml  (it.  Ylrmeyahu  Burdanov)  had  been  demobilized 
long  before,  but  they  used  to  call  him  from  time  to 
time  tc  take  part  In  actions....  To  this  operation 
(action  against  the  Kalklllah  police  fort,  10  Octo- 
ber 1956)  he  came  without  being  asked.   Soon  after 
the  start  of  the  action... he  and  I  bumped  into  each 
other  —  literally.   Seeing  him  there  was  unexpected; 
but  I  was  not  surprised*   I  knew  that  many  paratroop 
officers  after  leaving  the  army... turn  up  whenever  there 
is  an  action  in  order  "to  give  the  youngsters  a  hand". 
When  the  assault  unit  had  started  moving  towards  the 
police  fort,  Ylrml  had  sneaked  out*.. and  Joined  them* 
When  news  came  through  of  the  grave  plight  of  the 
blocking  unit,  Ylrml  had  climbed  aboard  the  first 
half-track  of  the  resoue  force  and  had  led  the  convoy 
to  it.   On  their  return,  when  It  was  discovered  that 
one  vehicle  was  stuck  at  Sufln,  Ylrml  had  ordered 
tne  driver  of  his  carrier  to  turn  back*   And  It  was 
he,  still  dressed  in  his  civilian  clothes,  who  got 
down  and  tied  the  tow-cable  to  the  damaged  half-track* 
His  white  shirt  had  attracted  the  Leglonaires'  fire, 
and  a  machine-gun  burst  had  caught  him  in  the  belly. 31 

Perhaps  3eneral  Dayan  was  thinking  of  Yirmi  again,  when  he 

wrote:  "The  real  strength  of  the  paratroop  units  lies  not 

in  their  tanks,  nor  in  their  artillery  nor  in  their  vehicles, 
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but  la  the  men  thea  selves".^ 

The  preceding  proves  nothing  conclusively.   But  surely 
It  Is  enough  to  show  that  something  has  motivated  Israeli 
fighting  men  In  a  manner  that  must  be  called  unusual. 


Chapter  2 
Zionism 

la  any  consideration  of  anything  connected  with  Israel, 
one  Is  soon  confronted  by  the  phenomenon  of  Zionism,  for  "Is- 
rael is  first  and  foremost  the  creation  of  Zionism. H"  But 
then,  with  what  Is  one  confronted?  A   political  movement? 
Nationalism?  A  religious  faith?   Something  cultural? 

Whatever  it  is,  Zionism  involves  the  return  of  Jews  to 
the  Promised  Land,  and  that  makes  of  it  a  most  ancient  move- 
ment.  Some  say  that  the  first  Zionist  was  the  Psalmist  who 
wrote:  "By  the  waters  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down  and  wept, 
when  we  remembered  Jerusalem....  If  I  forget  you,  0  Jerusalem, 
let  my  right  hand  wither!"^   Others  could  write  that  It  was 
Isaiah,  who  prophesied,  "The  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return 
...to  Zion."-^  3ut  really,  long  before,  Jacob  and  Joseph  re- 
quired that  their  remains  be  returned  to  their  land  of  Canaan. 3° 

Thus,  In  any  case,  it  Is  plain  that  Jews  have  yearned  to 
return  to  their  land  for  mlllenia.   They  believe  themselves 
to  be  descendants  of  Abraham,  to  whom  God  gave  this  land." 
They  lost  it  when  they  were  deported  to  Babylon  and  regained 
it  when  Cyrus  alllowed  them  to  return.   They  were  free  for  a 
while  under  the  breve  Maccabees.   But,  ultimately  they  fell 
under  the  rule  of  Rome.   In  70  A.  £>•  and  again  In  135  A.  v., 
there  were  revolts  against  Rome.   They  were  crushed  add  the 
Jews  were  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.   But,  In  all  this 
dispersion,  there  remained  alive  the  yearning  for  their  Holy 
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Land*  Mr.  Lehman  writes  that  Jews  In  every  generation  pledg- 
ed not  to  forget  Jerusalem  and  Sretz  Israel?"  The  yearning 
to  return  was  expressed  as  a  part  of  their  most  sacred  occa- 
sions. " JAt  the  close  of  the  SederJ  everyone  Joins  In  a  chor- 
us —  'L'shanah  Ha-Ba'ah  Blrushalaylm  —  next  year  In  Jerusa- 
lem1. So  it  was  last  year  in  the  Jewish  home,  here  and  all 
over  the  world.  It  was  the  same  the  year  before,  and  for 
centuries,  back  through  the  ages...."-59 

To  make  a  return  to  the  Holy  Land  a  part  of  a  sacred  cere- 
mony like  this  suggests  that  ZlonlBm  may  be  a  religious  mat- 
ter.  And.  for  many  Jews,  especially  Eastern  European  Jews. 
It  certainly  was.  They  were  taught  to  pray  dally  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  who  would  lead  Jews  back  to  Zion.   Robin 
Maugham  suggests  that  this  faith  sustained  the  Jews  for  cen- 
turies and  seems  to  say  that  it  Is  a  part  of  the  belief  of  all 
Zlonlstst 

The  Zionists  believe  that  tney  have  an  historic  con- 
nection with  Palestine. ...  The  swarms  of  Jews  in  the 
Ghetto  of  Eastern  Europe  always  felt  themselves  repre- 
sented by  the  remnant  of  their  race  who  were  keeping  a 
foothold  In  Palestine  against  the  day  of  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  Their  belief  In... their  eventual  re- 
turn to  Palestine  mainly  accounted  for  the  courage 
and  tenacity  with  which  the  dispersed. Jews  clung  to 
their  faith  and  endured  persecution.  ° 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  modern,  active  Zionism  arose  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Jews  of  the  sort 
described  by  Maugham  above.  In  1881,  Tsar  Alexander  II  was 
assassinated  and  Jews  were  blamed.  The  pogroms  began.   And. 
in  1882,  the  Manifesto  of  Bllu  was  promulgated,  which  declar- 
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ed,  "...w«  want  a  home  La  our  country.  It  was  given  us  by  the 
mercy  of  God;  It  Is  ours  as  registered  In  the  archives  of  his- 
tory.... Hear,  0  Israel!  The  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  Is  one, 
and  our  land  Zlon  Is  our  one  hope".    Likewise  motivated  by 
the  pogroms  in  Russia,  already  in  1881,  Leo  Ptnsker  wrote  that 
the  only  solution  to  the  problem  was  for  the  Jews  to  take  their 

fate  Into  their  own  hands  and  seek  to  establish  a  state  of 

42 
their  own.    There  was  even  some  Immigration  into  Palestine 

prior  to  1900.   According  to  Leonard  Stein: 

The  Back  to  Palestine  Movement  did  not  start  with  the 
Zionist  Organization.   In  the  early  1880's  Societies 
known  as  Choveve  Zlon  ('Lovers  of  Zlon')  had  sprung  up 
In  Eastern  Europe,  and  under  their  auspices  Jews  had 
been  trickling  into  Palestine  for  some  fifteen  years, 
before  the  Zionist  Organisation  came  Into  existence.4' 

But,  there  wee  something  new  about  these  immigrants.   These 

"...were  men  whose  faith  was  national  rather  than  religious, 

and  whose  purpose  in  the  Holy  Land  was  not  to  pray  and  die 

-44 
but  to  work  and  live." 

At  this  very  opportune  time,  there  arose  a  Zionist  lead- 
er who  would  transform  the  movement  Into  something  very  nation- 
alistic.  His  name  was  Theodor  Herzl  and  he  is  revered  by  Jews 
as  the  father  of  modern  Zionism.   Herzl  was  an  Austrian.   But 
it  was  In  Paris,  where  he  was  working  as  a  Journalist,  that 
the  event  occurred  that  was  to  change  his  life  and  ultimate- 
ly have  an  effect  upon  millions*  The  French  (but  also  Jewish) 
Army  Officer,  Captain  Alfred  Ereyfus,  was  fraudulently  convict- 
ed and  publicly  humiliated.  Herzl  witnessed  this.  At  the  scene, 
the  following  took  placet 
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(kerzl]  .  ..turned. .  .to  one  of  his  colleagues  of  the 
press  find  asked!  :  **W kiy  are  tney  so  delighted...? 
Granted" he  ie  a  traitor  —  but  a  traitor  Is  still 
a  human  being.*  His  colleague  replied:  "No,  the 
French... see  him  not  as  a  human  but  as  a  Jew.... 
Christian  compassion  ends  before  it  reaches  the  Jew." 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  Herzl1 s  Zionism  was 
born.45 

His  Zionism  aimed  at  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state  some- 
where, the  existence  of  which  would  be  guaranteed  by  the  world's 
great  powers  and  in  which  anti-Semitism  would  at  last  be  es- 
caped. Herzl  expressed  all  this  in  his  famous  pamphlet,  Per 
JudenBtaat.  which  was  published  in  February  of  I896.   Really, 
the  document  proposed  nothing  very  new.  Herzl  himself  de- 
clared, "The  idea  which  I  have  developed.. .is  a  very  old  one; 
It  is  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  State."46  What  was  new, 
though,  waa  the  vigor  and  dedication  with  which  this  man  work- 
ed for  the  fulfillment  of  the  dream.  He  contacted  other  Jew- 
ish leaders.  He  brought  a  Zionist  organization  into  being 
which  met  regularly  to  coordinate  efforts  and  plan  future  moves. 
And,  he  talked  to  world  leaders.  The  list  of  those  whom  he 
sought  to  win  over  to  his  point  of  view  Is  enormously  impres- 
sive! the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  Grand  Vizier  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  the  Saperor  of  Germany, 
the  Grand  Cuke  of  Hesse  (brother  of  the  Tsarina),  Abdul  Hamid  II, 
the  King  of  Italy  and  Pope  Plus  X! 

Herzl  died  In  1907.   He  had  liveo  nis  life  for  his  people 
and  he  knew  it.   A  British  Christian  Chaplain  recorded  hla 
dying  words:  "Grussen  Sie  Alle  von  mir,  and  (sic)  sagen  sle 
lhnen,  lch  habe  meln  Herz-Blut  fur  main  Volk  gegeben  .  ' 
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But,  what  really  did  he  accomplish?  Mr.  Lehman  writes* 

Failure  seemed  to  leeue  from  the  many  diplomatic 
labors  of  Herd.   In  terms  of  practical,  tangible 
results,  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  labeled 
as  real  achievement....  let,  history  was  to  prove 
that  Herzl's  tremendous  exertions  hadftprepared  the 
foundations  for  genuine  achievement.48 

Herzl  did  Indeed  lay  such  a  foundation.  He  was  a  catalyst 

that  transformed  a  dormant  desire  into  an  active  effort.  Chalm 

Welzmann  wrote  of  hlmi  ".. .he. . .Intuitively  Interpreted. . .the 

age-long  yearnings  of  the  humble  and  Inarticulate.  ^  Dr« 


Stephen  wise  wrote: 


Herzl... came  upon  Jews  disunited,  fearful,  hopeless. 
He  spoke,  he  wrought,  he  led.  And  when  he  left  the 
Jews  to  whom  he  had  proclaimed  a  message  of  deliver- 
ance, they  once  Again  —  and,  as  we  believe,  forever  — 
became  a  people.50 

Others  carried  on  Herzl 's  work*  most  notably  Dff«  Welzmann  la 

England.  The  result  of  It  was  the  Balfour  Declaration. 

We  must  recognize,  though,  that  Herzl  transformed  Zionism 
in  more  ways  than  one.  He  was  not  a  religious  Jew,  for  one 
such  would  hardly  ever  have  written  as  Herzl  did  In  his  diary, 
7  June  1895:  "The  Exodus  under  Moses  will  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  this  thing  as  a  Festnachtslngsplel  by  Hans  Sachs  to 
an  opera  by  Wagner."51  And,  so  Inclined,  Herzl  played  down 
the  religious  side  of  Zionism.   Indeed,  referlng  to  his  in- 
fluence, Alfred  Llllenthal  has  lamented  that  since  the  first 
Zionist  Congress,  an  organized  political  movement  has  replac- 
ed the  Messiah  In  leading  the  Jewish  people  back  to  Palestine.52 

In  any  case,  there  was  now  a  viable  movement.   Rich  men 
provided  flnanoial  support,  such  as  the  Barons  de  Rothschild. 
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Prominent  men  worked  In  ite  behalf.  And,  on  2  November  1917. 

a  really  great  step  wae  achieved.   The  Balfour  declaration  was 

promulgated,  which  committed  the  government  of  Great  Britain 

to  the  establishment  of  a  "national  home"  for  the  Jews  In 

Palestine*   Then,  when  the  war  ended,  more  progress  was  made. 

Great  Britain  was  given  the  Mandate  over  Palestine.  And.  as 

Mr.  Fisher  puts  Hi 

Off*  *'elzmann,  Judge  Brandels,  Rabbi  Wise.  Professor 
Frankfurter,  and  Mr.  Sokolov  watched  over  and  advanced 
the  cause  of  Zionism  by  shepherding  the  Balfour  Decla- 
ration through  the  negotiations  at  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference to  assure  Its  incorporation  In  all  final 
settlements  for  the  Middle  East....  Zionist  dreaaa 
ware  achieved. 53 

Let  us  say  that  one  Zionist  dream  was  achieved*  Herzl'o  goal 
of  winning  the  support  of  a  world  power  for  the  Jewish  home 
In  Palestine  was  accomplished.   But  there  was  yet  an  enormous 
amount  to  be  done  before  this  would  actually  be  the  home  of 
many  Jews* 

So,  there  was  launched  a  massive  effort  to  get  Jews  to 
emigrate  to  Palestine.   The  Jewleh  National  Fund  bought  land 
there.   One  estimate  puts  the  cost  of  Zionist  development  In 
Palestine  between  1919  and  1939  at  about  £400,000,000.  54 
Beyond  this,  much  could  be  said  about  the  Immigrations  (the 
Jews  count  five  seperate  Allyot.  or  Immigrations),  but  hope- 
fully it  will  suffice  to  note  a  few  figures.   In  1920,  there 
were  60,000  Jews  In  Palestine;  In  1947,  tne  number  was  600,000.55 
The  largest  group,  of  course,  had  come  from  Central  Europe, 

In  flight  from  the  tfazls.   From  1932  uatll  1939.  nearly 

56 
225,000  such  Jews  came  Into  Palestine.    After  fche  'ap»  maaJ 
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more  came,  even  though  the  British  prohibited  it.   They  came 
however  they  could  from  DP  camps  la  Europe.   They  came  crowd- 
ed on  cattle  boats.   They  came  with  or  without  British  per- 
mission. Many  died  when  their  boate  sank.  Others  were  inter- 
cepted and  forced  to  return  whence  they  had  come.   But  now  — 
after  the  ovens  of  Dachau  and  the  rest  of  the  Nazi  effort  at 
genocide  —  to  return  to  "the  Promised  Land"  was  more  than  a 
yearning  or  even  a  political  movement.   It  was  the  irrepress- 
ible, if  not  invincible,  demand  of  a  people  for  a  place  of  their 
own.   Both  the  British  and  the  Arabs  resisted,  but  the  former 
not  for  long.  On  14  February  1947.  Secretary  Bevln  announced 
that  Palestine  would  be  refered  to  the  UN.^7  The  UN  voted  for 
partition.   The  British  left,  and,  and  Israeli  Proclamation 
of  Independence  followed}  "With  trust  in  the  Rock  of  Israel, 
we  eet  our  hand  to  this  Declaration. •• on  the  soil  of  the 
Homeland*. .on  this  Sabbath  eve,  the  fifth  of  Iyer,  the  four- 
teenth of  May,  1948. "58  Now,  one  could  say  that  Zionist  dreamt 
were  achieved. 


Chapter  3 
Zionism  as  an  Influence  on  the  Israeli  Army 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  Israeli  Army  haa  been  due 
In  part  to  excellent  motivation.  The  movement  known  as  Zion- 
ism must  be  recognized  as  a  possible  source  of  that  motiva- 
tion. To  accomplish  its  purpose,  this  paper  yet  needs  to 
give  credence  to  the  assertion  that  Zionism  has  motivated  Is- 
raeli forces  to  a  Blgnlfioant  degree  and  that  therefore,  it 
is  correct  to  conclude  thst  in  the  success  of  Israeli  arms, 
we  have  a  useful,  modern  instance  of  effective  religious,  or, 
at  least,  spiritual  motivation. 

To  get  to  these  conclusions,  let  it  first  be  known,  that 
Zionism  did  not  cease  to  function  when  Israel  was  born.  Plain- 
ly, the  basic  ZioniBt  yearning  to  return  to  the  Promised  Land 
has  persisted.  To  the  650,000  Jews  living  in  Palestine  In  May 
1948  were  added  1.25  million  newcomers  by  1965*59  Moreover, 
it  is  a  certainty  that  Jews  today  are  still  plainly  aware  of 
the  inestimable  value  of  the  hard-won  homeland.  As  Ben  Hal- 
pern  says,  "Israel  Is  conceived  as  the  last  stand  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  for  the  Hitler  era  £has]  shown  that  they  [have] 
no  safety  they  [can]  rely  on  elsewhere."  6o  An  American  Jew 
has  written:  "For  Jews,  after  all,  the  classic  paranoic  night- 
mare of  living  in  a  murderous  world. ..became  a  reality  in  our 
lifetime.  *  Such  comments  show  the  continued  need  for  Zion- 
ism and  the  perseverance  of  the  movement.   The  fact  is  that 
Just  as  Zionism  was  to  so  large  a  degree  responsible  for  the 
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creation  of  the  state  of  Israel,  so  also  Zionism  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  preservation  of  that  state.   The  procession 
from  Immigration  and  effort  to  establish  the  state  to  more  ef- 
fort and  armed  conflict  In  the  defense  of  that  Etate  came  to 
psss  without  any  Interruption.   Thus,  Zionism  is,  as  much  as 
it  ever  was. 

Moreover,  It  follows  inevitably  that  a  strong  tie  between 
the  Zionist  movement  and  Israeli  military  effort  must  be  recog- 
nized. For,  how  could  a  movement  have  so  much  to  do  with  a 
state's  establishment  and  then  not  be  much  Involved  In  its  Im- 
mediate defense?  Besides,  there  is  much  to  indicate  that  Zion- 
ism has  been  much  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Israeli  soldiers. 
Hurewlfcz  plainly  states  that  Israel  developed  a  military  doc- 
trine that  called  for  the  fusion  of  strategic,  economic,  and 
Zionist  Ideological  purposes. °2  Further,  the  influence  of 
Zionist  Ideology  can  be  seen  in  tne  words  and  deeds  of  fight- 
lug  Israelis.  Perhaps  the  following  quotation  will  illustrate 
the  point.  These  are  the  words  of  a  doctor  serving  in  be- 
sieged Jerusalem  in  1948: 

Dr.  Laufer  said,  "You  are  right.  We  are  lost.... 
But  let  us  look  at  it  this  way.  All  men  die.   You 
and  I  have  dosed  the  eyes  of  many  for  the  last  time. 
We  have  thought  the  same  thing  —  there  is  no  sense 
In  dying;  people  die  because  they  are  old  or  sick, 
not  for  a  purpose.   But  this  time  there  is  sense  In 
dying.  For  two  thousand  years  the  Jews  have  lived 
for  a  dream.  We  are  dying  for  it.  We  stand  on  the 
holiest  spot  in  Jewry.   If  we  escape  from  it,  we  will 
die  somewhere  else,  for  nothing.  Could  any  of  us 
hope  to  find  more  meaning  for  his  death  than  Is  here 
tonight?  ThlB  is  our  chance  to  make  death  sensible. 
Let  us  embrace  it.°3 

Again,  in  1948,  when  the  village  of  Deganla  seemed  about  to 
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fall  to  Syrian  attackers,  Ben-Gurion  could  spare  no  troops  to 
bolster  the  defease.  So,  he  seat  oae  Moshe  Sayan  with  two  65mm 
6uas.   Incredibly,  after  two  hits  from  the  guns,  the  Syrians 
withdrew.   But,  what  Is  really  significant  Is  Sayan's  evalua- 
tion of  the  eveat.   He  said  there  was  ao  military  Juetlf lcatloa 
for  Bea-Gurlon's  order.  It  was  "a  Zloaist  decision  -  an  act 
of  faith".    More!   How  can  the  tenacious  Israeli  battle  for 
Jerusalem  In  1948  and  again  in  1967  be  explained  apart  from 
Zionism?  One  of  those  Jews  In  the  city  declared,  "Jerusalem 
for  the  Jews  Is  more  than  a  city;  it  is  a  soul."65  0f  course, 
this  little  paper  can  by  no  meant-  prove  that  every  Israeli 
soldier  has  always  fought  as  a  conscious  Zionist.   But,  what  has 
preceded  should  be  enough  to  show  that  Zionism  is  a  milieu  In 
which  the  Israeli  soldier  has  functioned  and  by  which  he  could 
hardly  fall  to  have  been  effected.  Then,  when  It  is  added  that 
the  Israeli  army  Intentionally  uses  Zionist  approaches  to  in- 
doctrinate troops,  the  motivational  impact  of  it  must  be  seen. 
And,  the  Israeli  army  does  so  use  Zionism,  as  the  following 
show  8  l 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  state,  commitment 
to  the  national  cause  was  built  up  through  many 
years  of  Indoctrination  and  practical  work  in  the 
branches  of  the  various  Zionist  groups  throughout 

'?n^0tif«an?uln  thel!  ao*««n*»  1"  Palestine  Itself* 
blnce  then,  the  army  has  become  the  most  Important 

^nnrU?Jat  f°r  ful!ll"aS  that  function  wholesale 
among  the  masses  of  Immigrants  who  had  no  orevlous 
acquaintance  with  Zionism. 66  previous 

I  submit  that  the  foregoing  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
Zionism  has  contributed  significantly  to  the  motivation  of  Is- 
raeli soldiers.   I  even  wonder  how  many  young  Israeli  command- 
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ere  may  have  been  moved  by  a  line  from  a  poem  written  by  Is- 
rael  Zangwill  when  Herzl  died.  It  reads*  "To  save  a  people, 
leaders  must  be  lost.... "67 

But  even  if  it  is  granted  that  Zioaism  has  motivated 
Israeli  troops,  may  one  go  a  step  farther  and  coaclude  that 
this  has  been  religious  motivation?  A   good  many  answer  with 
a  resounding  %'oi"  Mr.  Lilienthal  admits  that  he  is  an  anti- 
Zlonlsfc.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot  lightly  discard  his  point 
of  view.  He  writes:  "Judaism  has  been  a  universal  religioua 
faith  to  which  loyal  citizens  of  any  country  could  adhere. 
By  contrast,  Zionism  is  a  nationalist  movement  organized  to 
reconstitute  Jews  as  a  nation  with  a  separate  and  sovereign 
homeland."68  Safran  says,  "...Zionism.. .was  not  a  religious 
movement....  It  did  not  arise  out  of  a  religious  impulse  nor 
did  it  seek  to  meet  some  religious  need."69 

It  is  possible,  though,  to  answer  these  assertions.  Re- 
garding Mr.  Safran* s  remarks,  I  must  ask:  was  not  the  yearning 
to  return  to  a  land  believed  to  have  been  promised  by  God  a 
religious  impulse?  Was  not  the  need  to  be  free  —  among  other 
things  —  to  worship  in  a  way  which  the  majority  considered 
alien  a  religious  need?  I  don't  know  Mr.  Safran's  faith.   But, 
I  do  know  that  of  a  rabbi  who  wrote  the  following  to  aid  me 
in  understanding  Zionlsmt 

You  must  try  to  understand  how  the  Jew  yearned  for 
redemption  and  salvation  throughout  the  centuries.  Re- 
demption meant  redeemed  from  exile  back  to  the  land. 
Salvation  meant  saved  from  enemies  who  sought  to  de- 
stroy him.   Christians  usually  think  of  salvation  and 
redemption  as  being  saved  from  sin  and  hell  which  Is 
a  totally  different  concept.   Though  the  same  words  are 
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ueed,  they  do  act  mean  the  same  thing.'0 


Any  movement  which  will  describe  Its  goals  as  "salvation" 
and  "redemption"  la  to  some  degree  religious!  Dor  is  this  the 
usage  of  rabbis  only.   In  a  speech  to  the  House  of  Lords,  11 
February  1937,  one  V.  Z.  Jabotlnsky  repeatedly  referred  to 
admission  Into  Palestine  as  "salvation".'1  Also,  Mr.  Lilian- 
thai' a  position  must  be  rejected,  for  his  unobjectlve  approach 
to  the  issue  insists  on  an  either/or  analysis  of  something 
that  can  really  only  be  understood  In  terms  of  both/and. 
Jewish  religion,  history,  patriotism,  culture,  —  all  these 
are  intertwined  each  with  the  other.  As  Rabbi  Barnett  Brick- 
ner  has  written:  "Judaism  is  not  merely  a  faith,  a  cult,  a 
religion  in  the  Christian  significance  of  these  terms,  but  a 
civilization,  a  culture  unique  in  its  ethical  and  social  emph- 
asis."^2 Bernard  Lewis  explains  this  combination  of  piety 
and  patriotism  very  well,  as  follows: 

Inevitably,  like  the  nationalism  of  the  Arabs,  it 
CZionlsmJ  became  intermingled  with  what  was  deep- 
est and  most  deeply  felt  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  —  with  their  religion,  their  religious  cul- 
ture and  identity,  their  mystical  yearning  for  Zion. 
Zionist  dreams  and  aims  were  focused  on  two  things 
especially,  on  Hebrew  and  Palestine;  that  is  on  a 
language  which  the  Jews  did  not  speak,  and  on  a 
country  in  which  they  did  not  live.   But  they  were 
the  Holy  Language  and  the  Holy  Land,  both  made  holy 
by  the  Bible,  the  very  core  of  Jewish  existence.  '? 

The  point  may  be  made  like  this:  of  course,  Zionism  is  not 
exclusively  religious.   But,  Just  as  certainly,  religion  can- 
not be  excluded  from  it.   "For  God  and  country"  makes  as  much 
sense  to  an  Israeli  as  it  does  to  an  American.  Therefore,  I 
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reach  the  conclusions  which  follow.   The  Israelis  have  fought 
well  because  of  extremely  powerful  motivation,   i'o  some  degree 
or  In  eome  form,  Zionism  has  been  at  least  a  significant  part 
of  that  motivation.  And,  Zionism  1b,  at  least  in  part,  reli- 
gious.  Therefore,  the  three  remarkable  victories  of  thlB  mil- 
itary foroe  can  be  called  valid  modern  Instances  of  religious 
faith  serving  as  effective  military  motivation.   At  least,  If 
one  will  not  call  it  religious,  he  must  see  It  as  spiritual 
motivation.   The  message  seems  to  be  thlst  fight  for  what  is 
right;  for  what  your  soldiers  sincerely  believe  is  right.   Ihen, 
they  will  win,  if  it  Is  humanly  possible,  and  possibly  even 
If  it  is  not.   In  any  oase,  a  useful  lesson  can  be  learned. 
The  accomplishments  of  Israel  stand  as  a  mighty  modern  example 
of  how  the  faith  of  a  people  contributed  to  the  power  of  that 
people.   From  that,  let  It  be  learned  that  no  nation,  emerg- 
ing or  otherwise,  can  afford  to  Ignore  the  power  of  its 
people's  faith.  For,  whether  the  goal  be  defense  against  an 
external  foe.  Internal  development  or  whatever,  in  that  faith 
Is  power  which  may  well  spell  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure. 
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